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WESTMINISTER REVIEW. 

People have an idea that reviewing at a guinea a 
page must be a very profitable kind of work over sea; 
but if they knew what was meant by reviewing there, 
and what was expected of a reviewer, they would 
think otherwise; and with any spirit, would rather 
go out a-washing, wheel dirt, or dig clams at the 
halves, than toil for a British reviewer. Talk of day- 
Jabor—day-labor is downright pastime to the toil of 
a reviewer, who gets his bread by Macadamizing au- 
thors, and paving the high-ways of literature with 
their bones and skulls. 

That our natives may know something of the truth 
en this head, I shall now give them a review, and the 
whole history of a review, written above two years 
ago by particular request, paid for (in part) and print- 
ed, though never published, in the celebrated W. R. 

In the month of Oct. 1826, Jeremy Bentham, the 
founder and proprietor of the Westminster Review, 
applied to me to write a review of a work, then just 
published in London—a presentation copy of which 
had been sent by Lord St. Helens,to Gen. Sir Samuel 
Bentham for the purpose. I did not much like the job; 
for | had written for the W. R.; and had enough to 
do with Mr. John Bowring, the senior editor, and 
Mr. Henry Southern, the junior editor, to know that 
neither was a man to be trusted. Still, however, as 
I could hot well refuse to do any thing for Mr. Bent- 
ham—one of the best and greatest men that God ever 
put the breath of life into, I promised to read the 
book, and see Bowring, and explain my views tohim; 
after which, if we agreed in our notions, | would re- 
view the work for him. Ididso. Mr. Bowring call- 
ed on me, and we talked the matter all over. He 
assented to every thing, promised every thing, and I 
went cheerfully to work—-laying out materials 
enough, and taking pains enough to prepare a volume. 
Still, when it was completed, that there might be no 
after-claps in the affair, instead of. sending ‘it to him 
in the usual way, I sent it with a note, saying that 
unless it could be published without material altera- 
tions and omissions, I chose to have it returned tome. 
Being written with care, and with a most impartial 
spirit, I knew that in a half a day at furthest, I could 
prepare it either for the Edinburgh, or the Quar- 
terly Review, to say nothing of a multitude of maga- 
zines for which I scribbled at the time. Instead of 
replying to my note, by a note, Mr. Bowring called 
on me in person, and expressed great satisfaction with 
the paper, saying that | had erred however in trans- 
lating lanternes, and that he could not agree with me 
in my views of Mr. Bentham. “ Ver well” said I. 
after a hurried recapitulation of the arguments ! had 
used, no one of which he understood, or was capable 
of understanding —“leave that whole passage out.”-- 
Here we were inter:upted by the voice of Mr. Bent- 
ham at the door—* All that I ask of you, is not t: 
make me say as you did,not long ago, what is entirely 
contrary to my opinion, and what {| mav have to con- 
tradict in some other Journal.” I alluded here to the 
impertinent alterations and interpolations of Mr. 


which I had published in the W. R. on the subject of 
this country; some of the errors of which I afterwards 
corrected in the Old Monthly. (1) The most offen- 
sive passages in it, and the silliest, were two by Mr. 
John Bowring, and Mr. Henry Southern; they were 
offensive to all parties ; they were either untrue in 
point of fact, or inconsequential as a matter of rea- 
soning, or excessively impertinent, unapt and fool- 
ish. ‘ Contrasted with the abominable systems of 
costly misrule which prevail in Europe, the compari- 
son is no doubt highly advantageous to the United 
States. They getan infinitely greater sum of securi- 
ty at a low price than is obtained at a high price in our 
hemisphere.” W.R. p. 179, 1826—a remark, which 
though true enough, was altogether out of place. 
The other passage, and there were but two, is long- 
er, and occupies about a page and a half in the same 
paper. It commences with—‘ It is now totally un- 
necessary to answer such idle talk as this,’’ and it con- 
cludes with—‘‘ Violent exaggeration isthe character 
of American literature at the present day, and compar- 
ed with the character and more natural style of our best 
writers, the style of North-American authors is usual- 
ly the rant and unmeaning vehemence of a strolling 
Thespian, when placed beside the calm, appropriate 
and expressive delivery of an accomplished actor. 
We will proceed to give some specimens of the North- 
American style of fine writing from the books placed 
at the head of our paper. (Pr. Message 1825; Web- 
ster, Everett, Sprague and others) We have distin- 
guished a few of the remarkable passages by italics. 
Sometimes the reader will find these remarkable parts 
the worst, (2) sometimes the best of the paragraph, 
and—and what ?—and often composed in a spirit 
worthy of a less vitiated expression.” 

‘These two passages are the joint production of the 
two editors of the W. Review—all the rest of the ar- 
ticle, was by the senior editor of the Yankee and B. 
L. Gazette; and I mention this here, partly to show 
what I meant by saying above, that they were not to 
be trusted; partly to show what I alluded to when I 
desired him, as I did in the presence of Mr. Bentham, 
to leave out the whole passage, but not to make me 
say the contrary of what | did say; and partly to show 
what my bitterest enemies have never yet been able 
to show, though defied over and over again to the 
proof—the true cause of that belief which did prevail, 
though it does not now prevail in this country, on the 
subject of what I have published abroad. The very 
things which have, in all human probability, produc- 
ed the impression here that I was employed to attack 
our country and the writers of our country, weve wril- 
ten not by me, but by others—and by others too with 
whom | quarrelled in consequence thereof. But why 
have I not said this before ? Simply because knowing 
the strength of my case, I prefered waiting till some 

f them who had threatened to republish the slanders 

(1) I find on referring 6 my letter-book, that I alluded to this in the note 
which accompanied the article; for 1 mention there tha I had heen obliged to 
msay elsewhere what he had made mesay in the W. H.—alluding to a pape: 
strerwards written by me for the Old Monthly, about copy-rights in America. 


(2) A pretty way of distinguishing to be sure. But the tuth is, that I ho 
poken much more highly of Mr. Sprague, than the Keview does now, an » 





John Bowring and Mr. Henry Southern, in a paper 





attributed to me, had redeemed the pledge—and 

then—then—I should have come out with a triumph- 

ant vindication of my whole career. 

But enough—Mr. Bowring’s reply to what I sai 

was—‘ Oh no—certainly not.” And here we part- 

ed—the condition being that he should leave out my 

whole review of Mr. Bentham’s opinion about a 

double legislative body, and all that related thereto. 

Ishould remark here, however, before I go to the oth- 
er part of the story, that in the course of conversation 

he offered to pay for the paper, and that I took about 

fifty dollars in advance, out of the one hundred and 

fifty which I was to have. 

Dinner over, and Mr. Bowring gone, Mr. Bent- 

ham, with whom we both dined, not having under- 
stood the subject of our conversation, desired to know 
what it was about. I toldhim, and after hearing all 

I had to say against the favorite theory alluded to 
above, he replied, that he would tell Bowring to put it 
in—and to put it in too, in my own language, and just 

as I said it. All he wanted was fair play; and what he 
wanted for himself, he was willing to give another. 

If | was right, he would be glad to find himself in er- 
ror; if otherwise, to publish what I said, might lead 
to a change ofopinion with me. After this, I had 
another conversation with Mr. Bowring, who agreed 
to preserve the passage, with some such introductory 
observation as this—‘‘ We have heard the subject 
stated so andso.” Here the matter ended, and I 

heard nothing more of the review till I got the proof, 

unaccompanied by the copy. Judge of my aston- 
ishment when I discovered that Mr. John Bowring 
had not only omitted whole passages that he had ap- 
peared to be much pleased with in conversation, to- 
gether with all that related to the examination of Mr. 
Bentham’s opinion about a legislative-body; but that 
he had actually taken advantage of a remark by the 
author,to introduce an opinion directly in the teeth of 
my whole argument, and wholly at war with fact and 
history—an opinion that nothing but his extraordinary 
ignorance of the subject he had presumed to meddle 
with could excuse for a moment. 

I could not bear this, and I told Mr, Bowring so, 
in a brief and peremptory note, requiring him to pub- 
lish the article as he had promised, or to return it to 
me forthwith. His reply was so altogether in char- 
acter, that it would be doing both him and myself in- 
justice not to publish it entire, 

«* Dear Sir—I have not seen ihe proof of vour article— 
so you must not understand that it has passed through 
my hand in the way it will have ie stand [ meant ie do 
this after you had sent it, and Thad rece'ved your obser- 
vations upon tt. Youdo noi say howl save made vou 
say the con\rary of what ,\ouddsay. Toe W.R must 
speak the opinions of the W. Reviewer, and not the opin- 
ion: of any individuals when those persous diiier fron: those 
of the WR 

* I shall be very happy to hear any observation of vours 
in writing—but should ,oer opmions diver from mine, and 
you be unable to convinve me that mime is wrong—it 
must be my op vion (which in ell doub ful cases I wish to 
fortify by the best warraut) ‘hai must siand—at least in 


the W. R. Yours ever, 
J, BOWRING.”’ 


To this, I replied at length ; fdr it was reely high 





the editors could not alter my underscoring, they were diiven to this whimsic,’' 
expedieat—obliged to dalicuse what they liked as wel) as that they disliked ! 


lime to teach these quarterly reviewersithat I for one, 
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ed with. ‘To show some- 
hich it was written, I give 


was not disposed to 
thing of the temper 
the following extract. 


** 1 do not wish the Westminster Review, nor the editor 

of the Westminster Review to beanswerable for my opin- 
ions. Nor willl be answerable for the opinions of the 
Westminster Review, or its editor, when they disagree with 
mine—especially after having stipulated with due care 
that if the article I wrote for the W. R. could not be pub- 
lished without material alterations or omissions, it was to 
be returned to me; and yet more especially, after bein 
assured that ifa few paragraphs, about which we could 
not agree, were not published in the shape I gave them, 
they should be omitted altogether, and not published in a 
contrary shape. 
* «+ You cannot be surprised [think at what I have said 
(o you (2) on receiving the proof (without the copy) of an 
article prepared under such circumstances, when I find 
that after all my care in stipulating before hand, many ma- 
terial alterations and omissions have occurred—some that 
are unintelligible to me, and some that would be unintelli- 
gible to anybody who knows much about America, or who 
had ever read the book under review; and not only this, 
but that an opinion directly the reverse of mine upon the 
aubject, and the only subject upon which you appeared to} 
disagree with me has been substituted for my opinion. 

‘** You say to be sure that you had not read the proof ; 
and that J mustnot understand that it has passed through 
vour bands in the way it will have to stand—you meant to| 
do this after I had read it, and after youwhad received my 
observations—in writing upon it. By which it would ap-| 
pear, that after I have written a paper for the W. R. | 
which has been accepted on my conditions ; and after the| 
editor and I have agreed together concerning it, I am to 
write another paper of observations upon it, if I receive 
such a proof that I am hardly able to recognize a part of 
Iny own writing, on account of the changes that are inade, 
nat in words or phraseology, but in serious, thoughtful 
opinions. Thank God, I have something else to do.”’ 





The rest of the letter was occupied with a recapitu- 
lation of the sacrifices | had made for the Westmin-| 
ster Review, and of the treatment I had received, in 
common to be sure, with several more, from its pre- 
sumptuous editor. 

The result was, that, as I would not consent to the| 
alterations and omissions and impudent changes of the | 
editor, the article did not appear. I got possession | 
of it however, and kept it till a few weeks before my | 
departure to the continent, when it occurred to me} 
that I would send it, just as ii was, to the Edinbo-| 
rough Quarterly. I knew of course that if I had leis-| 
ure I could make it more suitable for Mr. Jeffrey; but) 
1 was hurried to death by my business, and tired to} 
death of reviewers and editors. They were almost | 
without exception, a set of blockheads or knaves—or| 
both. Mr. Jeffrey kept the paper,as he had some| 
others which had been sent him by a friend of mine,| 
without either publishing it or paying for it. In the 
mean time the North-American Review arrived with 
an article on this very book, which though little to the} 
purpose, gave toa part of what I said (especially | 
of Roger Williams and Lord Baltimore) the appear- 
ance of having been prepared by the same writer. [| 
was vexed by the delay, and wrote to Mr Jeffrey to! 
return my paper; and I was the more in earnest,| 
being about to leave the country, and having a right | 
to expect from one to two hundred dollars for it. But} 
I received no answer. I wrote again—Still no ans-| 
wer. At laet, being ready to go, and having lost all 
patience with Mr. Editor Jeffrey, I sent him the fol- 
lowing very respectful note—remembering as I did 
so, that he had once treated Mr. Mill, the author of 
British India, in the same way; keeping a paper that 
« Q.S. P. 24th Nov 


(2) Allading to the note ab: idged ahove—it ran thus : 
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Mr. Mill had sent him, and neither paying him for it 
nor publishing it. 


Q. 8. P. 14th April, 1827. 

** Sir—You are reputedly the editor of the Edinborough 
Review. If so, 1 look upon you as answerable to me for 
the parcel I sent you some months ago. I have pall post- 
age enough about this matter and others (in which I had 
no interest) and as I have uow given up the idea of going 
to Scotland, where I should have taken the trouble to say 
to you what I am now obliged to write, I must beg, not as 
a matter of favor, but of common decency and common 
honesty that you will return the articleI sent you. 

Whatever other people may do, I choose to hold an ed- 
itor answerable as 1 do other men, fora breach either of 
courtesy or good faith. 

** I shall soon be in America—I shall leave this coun- 
try for the continent to-morrow ; and in America,I shall 
expect to receive the article in question. 

** Address to care of ——, Baliimore. 

Yours with respect, 

F. Jerrrey, Esquire.” 


J.N. 


Two or three months after my arrival here, the re- 
view was returned to my address, and with it a re- 
ply to my note, which was forwarded to me. 


“ Edinburgh, 18th April, 1827. 

‘* Sin—The printed paper, prepared for the Westmin- 
ster Review, with the M.S. additions to whick I understand 
your letter of the 14th refers, were this day despatched 
for Liverpool, to be forwarded to your address at Balti- 
more academy. 

**] must confess I see but slender grounds for the tone 
of impatierice and resentment you assume in the letter.— 
That an article withdrawn from one jouryal should not be 
instantly inserted in another, really does not appear to 
me to be a very reasonable cause either of surprise or com- 
plaint. The truth is, that I thought favorable on the whole 
of the paper—and was inclined to admit it, though only 
with some retrenchments and variations, upon which my 
recent ill health and many avocations prevented me from 
consulting you. I am not aware that till the letter [ am 
now answering, I have received any request of yours to 
have the paper returaed—or indeed any inquiry with re- 
gard to it. How common decency, or common honesty 
are concerned in all this, I really am unable to compre- 
hend. 

‘* T understand as little what you refer to as to expense 
of postage. But as I never dispute on pecuniary matters, 
I beg leave to say that whatever you please to claim upon 
this head shall be mstantly paid to any person you ap- 
yoint.”’ I have the honor to be 

Sir, your very ob’t. servant, &c. 
F. JEFFREY.” 


This letter was so gentlemanly and proper, that 
angry as I was, [ could not forbear making an apol- 
ogy to him—for I had not heard of his illness, nor did 
I once imagine that my numerous letters, on account 
of myself and another, had miscarried ; and this 
I did immediately, and without recollecting that the 
very practice which he had disclaimed with so much 
dignity and plausibility here, was a very com- 
mon one with editors; nor thathe himself had been 
guilty of precisely the same sort of trick, years before, 
with the author of British India. 

So much for the history of the Review. And now 
for the Review itself, just as it was offered to the W. 
R. I might have altered it, and I certainly could 
improve it in many ways ; but I have prefered pub- 
lishing it exactly as it was written, so that others may 
judge of the value of the editorial emendations 
over sea.—The notes contain the alterations and 
amendments alluded to. 


Apercu de Ja Situation intérieure dés Etats-Unis d’A- 
merique, et de leurs rapports politiques avec |’Europe. 
Par un Russe. London (J. Booth) 1826. 8 vo. p. 164. 

This little work of only one hundred and sixty four pag- 
es octavo (as octavos are made now) contains more valu- 
able information about the Anglo-American states* as a 
political body, than any other book ef which, at this time, 
we have any knowledge. By this, we do not mean that 
the world are to be indebted to it, orto M. De Politica 





1826. Dear Sir—After all my cuardedness in stipulating with you hefore-hand, 
vou have not only beft out the passage that L agreed to have “ eliminated,” but 
vou have left out one or t more upon which my conclusions were founded— 
cooclusions which would upper absurd, or not intelligible to those who know 
anything about the matter, if they were unaccompanied with the process of 
proo!; and you have not only done this, but you have actually made me say 
the very reverse of that I did say 

© Really Pecant ear this. Will you send me the copy? It would be quite 
impossible for cae iggjporrect such a proof, weie it olherwise what it should he, 
wisthout a copy. Yours, Kc, J. iN.” 


(the reputed author) for much that is new, or indeed for 








anything, apart from his own views of what he saw, which 
might not be gathered from books that have already ap- 
peared, if not here, at least in America, and which deserve 
to be, if they are not, accessible to every man of Europe, 
who deserves to be thought either a politician or a states. 
man, whether he be, or be not an hereditary legislator ; 
but we mean that, as a whole, though it professes to be a 
mere outline, it gives a truer idea of the Anglo-American 
states, of their political and moral condition, their growth 
and resources, their future prospects, and their relation. 
ship to the rest of the world, than any other book that we 
know of—we might say work.—lIt is therefore well worth 
reading. 

By the preface, it would appear that the author was in 
that country during the years 1810, 1811, and 1812, and 
again, after the great wer in Europe during the years 
1819, 1820, and 1821—both memorable periods for 
America, and the former especially so; for, owing to the 
approach of war with this country, and tothe exhausted 
condition of that, from a long series of what we are oblig- 
ed to speak of as unworthy and hazardous experiments in 
political economy, the play of the Siate-machinery was 
impeded one day, and accelerated the next, for a consid- 
erable time, by circumstances more trying to it, perhaps, 
than had ever occurred before, from the day on which the 
Federal constitution was adopted—more trying, perhaps, 
than will ever again occur, till the confederacy be divided, 
or till some neighbor, with a differently constituted execu- 
tive, has become powerful enough to withstand, or to 
drive back the tide of population, which is now setting to- 
ward Mexico ; or powerful enough to be « without being 
swept away, or swallowed up, the growth of the confeder- 
acy upon some other side,—as on that, where the British 
have still an empire of their own. 


The author is a Kussian too—a circumstance very fa- 
vorable, we think, to impartiality, however it may lead 
him to over-appreciate common liberty; for he who has 
grown up ina jail may be delighted with the liberty of a 
lock-up-house, and the privilege of two rooms to himself ; 
and, though the author (if M. de Politica, the Russian 
minister at Washington, at the very period we speak of, is 
the author) certainly did enjoy the favorable opinion of the 
Americans to a very high degree; and lived, as we happen 
to know, in habits of rather cordial and free intercourse, 
not only with the chief dignitaries, but with the people 
there,we are much gratified to see that he has been able to 
speak the truth ofall parties ; of the government, although 
he acknowledges himself to be a believer in monarchies— 
(a thing credible enough, to be sure, in the Russian Auto- 
crat’s representative) and of the people,though aware, we 
suppose, of their hatred for monarchy—a hatred so unap- 
peasable, that, of their own accord, they would probably 
endow their chief magistrate with more privilege, if he 
| stood before thein as a president or governor, than they 
would refuse, with a knife at his throat, if he were to as- 
sume the title or the carriage of a king. 

The work is divided and subdivided, with a superfluity of 
method, worthy of Montesquieu himself, into four parts ; 
the first, containing a sort of Generau View ; the 
second, a chapigr under each of the following heads—I. 
Extent of territory ; NM. Population; UL. Confedera- 
cy; 1V. Government; V. Army; Vi. Navy ; VIL. 
Finances ; VII. Political relations with Europe ; the 
third,two chapters more, one about the Jdministration of 
justice; the other about Penitentiaries ; and the fourth, 
apaperonthe Sratre or Society. Ourcourse will be 
to go along with our author, and supply, so far as our 
limits may allow, the deficiencies that appear—correcting 


* We do wish that people could agree upon a nate for 
the old United-States'of America. The United-States 
will not do ; for United-States are to be found everywhere 
now ; nor will the Worthern-United-States—it would be 
equivocal, or might be so, now that another confederacy 
of the north has begun to wear a proud shape among the 
political powers of the earth. 
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on our way the few errors that we observe; some of which 
are of magnitude enough to require a detailed exposition, 
though most of them are trivial, and would not be worth 
correction, but for the very sensible, sober and impartial 
character of the work, which would be likely to ensure 
them a degree of perpetuity as well as favor,—especially 
in the present state of knowledge here concerning this 
part of America. 

In the General View of which we spoke, he has touched 
upon the chief causes of the sudden growth and prosperity 
of the confederation, with remarkable rapidity and success. 
We shall render him without much regard for the words 
he may happen to use, if we are able to give their sense. 


‘«* Among the permanent causes, we are to place in the 
first rank,’ he says, ‘* the geographical situation of the 
United-States, which enables them to participate in all the 
advantages appertaining to an insular position, with re- 
gard to security, from abroad, without excluding them 
trom those which result from the possession of an immense 
territory, susceptible of almost every sort of culture.”’ * * 
“ The great quantity of rich Jands and the abundance of 
food were the more favorable to population, as the inhab- 
itants were naturally active, laborious and enterprising. 
Therefore it was that population doub/ed itself in the 
twenty years which followed the war of independence. 
This unexampled fact in the annals of statistics has 
not been repeated since.”’ 


Inthe paragraph just quoted, our author has been led 
into a mistake ; from which follows another mistake of no 
small importance, we believe, though it may appear other- 
wise to him, and though it may be, as we are now ready to 
acknowledge it is, the mistake of almost every writer who 
has had occasion to speak of the growth of the United- 
States, and ofthe supposed ratio of increase, at different 
periods of their history; from the day of the emancipation, 
up to the year 1820, when the last enumeration was made. 
It would appear from what he says, that a material change 
has occurred in that ratio for the worse. Now the truth 
is that we have no census of the population at the period 
of the ‘‘war of independence ;”’ neither at the breaking out, 
nor at the termination of that war ; and if we are to un- 
derstand him temean what he says, that the population 
of the United States of America, doubled itself in the twen- 
ty years that followed their war of independence, there 
could be but one reply to be made. We should have to 
say that he had no authority for the remark, and that such 
a paragraph had no business in such a book. 

But let us not be satisfied with general contradiction. 
The war te which he alludes, began in 1775, and ended in 
1783. But no enumeration of the people of America was 
made between the years 1753,* and 1790. In 1790, the 
population was 3,929,326 ; in 1800, 5,309,558 ; in 1810, 
7,239 903 ; in 1820, 9,638,166, without including the in- 
dians who are estimated, altogether, at 472,136, and who, 
while they rove about within the territory of the United- 
States, are independent of the federal sway. Now—sup- 
pose we take the period between 1790, and 1810 ; we 
shall have twenty years, and yet we see that instead of 
the population having been doubled in that time, which 
would make it for 1810, 7,858,652, it is only 7,239,903 ; 
er siz hundred and twenty eight thousand, seven 
hundred and forty nine less than it should be to corres- 
pond with what we hear repeated almost every day. Let 
it not be said that such errors are trivial—they are not ; 
errors of eight and a half per cent. in a population-table 
which isto be the ground work of rather grave political 
inferences are worth correcting, we should say. 

Well, having shown that, in the first twenty years afier 
the first enumeration, which followed the war, the popu- 
lation didgaot double—or, in other words, that the popula- 
tion did not increase quite so rapidly as our author says ; 
we mean to show, that the ratio of increase new, is noi Only 
gteater than he would appear to suppose, but very nearly 
if not altogether as great as itever has been. Thus, if 
we take the population of two other periods, with an inter- 


*In 1753, it was estimated, at 1.051.000. The grounds of the calculation 
were the militia-rolls, the bills of mortality, and the returns from the governors 
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val between them of twenty years—that of 1800, which 
was 5,309,558, and that of 1820, (the only two periods 
that our author could take, for the enumeration is made 
in America only once in ten years) which was 9,638,166, 
we shall find that the deficiency, after all, is byt a little 
more than ten per cent. from the sum to which the popu- 
lation would have amounted to, if it had doubled every 
twenty years. And, now, having done thus, we would 
ask, if a writer should not be rather cautious in making 
calculations unfavorable to the future growth of a power, 
when it is found that the variation in the ratio of its in- 
crease froma given ratio, which is admitted to be without 
example, is only about fwe per cent, on the whole amount 
of population, for such twenty years ? 

Or if need be,we might show the per centage of growth 
for every ten years, from the period of the first enumera- 
tion ; together with the ratio of increase for the coloured 
and the white people of the United States; and by the by, 
as we may have occasion for such a table before we get 
through, while occupied with what our author says of the 
black population, we may as well do it now. 

From 1790 to 1800, the ratio of increase for the whole 
population of the Uuited States of America for 10 years 


was— 35—1 per ct 
From 1800 to 1810 it was 36—3 “6 
From 1810 to 1820, it was 33—1 “ 


Saves for the same period. 
From 1790 to 1800. Ratio of increase for 


10 years was 28—7 si 
From 1800 to 1810, it was 32—1 se 
From 1810 to 1820, it was 29—1 ss 


Free Buiacks. 
From 1790 to 1800—ratio of increase for 


10 years, 76—2* ‘* 
From 1800 to 1810, it was 7—8 «“* 
From 1810 to 1820, it was 19-8 « 


From this table, which we take to be a very safe one, 
it would appear, that instead of decreasing, the ratio in- 
creased, after the first twenty years which followed the 
war of independence were over. So much for theory; so 
much for taking words instead of figures, for a ground of 
political prophecy. ( To be continued.) 








*This, it should be observed, is not the natura/ increase, for it includes the 
manumitted blacks; nor do we know of anything to alter the view of the 
subject, which appears in the W. K. for Jan. 1826. 
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EXECUTION OF ANNE BULLEN, 

‘* In Houssaie’s Memoirs it is recorded that Anne Bul- 
len, being on the scaffold, would not consent to have her 
eyes covered with a bandage, saying she had no fear of 
death. All that the divine who assisted at her execution 
could obtain from her, was that she would shut her eyes. 
But as she was opening them at every moment, the exc- 
cutioner could not bear their tender and mild glances ; 
fearful of missing his aim, he was obliged to inven‘ an 
expedient to behead the queen. He drew off his shoes, 
and approached her silenily ; while he was at her left 
hand, another person advanced at her right, who made a 
great noise in walking, so that this circunistance drawing 
the attention of Anne, she turned her face from the execu- 
tioner, who was enabled by this artifice to strike the fatal 
blow without beng disarmed by that pride of affecting 
resignation which shone in the eyes of the lovely Anne 
Bullen.” 

** Why would’st thou bind my vision, priest ? 
Thmk’st thou the weapon’s blaze 
Poureth, to sear my withering breast. 
Or blind my shrmking gaze ? 
Thivk’st thou I dare no! look upon 
Thce, and thy dark man there ? 
And smile, tha: I may cast so soon 
My sad breatb on the aur. 


Think’st thou the world so dear to me— 
The chill d and clouded earth ! 

And that I could not brook to be 
8) at from its heartless mirth ; 

Lifted above its grovelling pains, 
And barr‘d from its fierce wrongs? 

Go, priest, thou little know’st what chains 
Are these iife-binding thongs ! 





vad other local authorities of ‘he several colonies. Marshail’s life of Washington. 


Thou little know’st what joyous spring 





Shall loose it from its 

And that, to me, this scaffold height 
Is as the mountain-throne, 

Whence the proud falcon bends his flight 
Out on the winds alone. 


When yon bright weapoaiee vering 
clay. 


And as his pinion, dark and hoar, 
Changeth to golden dye, 

So shall my unchain’d spirit soar 
Up in God’s shadeless eye ; 

And cast its robes of glory on, 
And bathe in living light, 

Till all sad hues are drown’d and gone 
—Why would’st thou blind my sight ? 


Deem’st thou the shade of fear hath power 
To freeze each fountain vein, 

And send its vapour-damps to lower 
Upon my darken’d brain ? 

And that thine earth-wove veil may hide 
The phantoms of the tomb, 

Turning descending Death aside 
Amid congenial gloom ? 


Or deem’st thou, priest, the living day 
Death pours upon the soul, 

May yield, and go back from its way, 
Before such base control ? 

That all its glory, truth, and good 
May vanish, as a breath ; 

Leaving the darkness there to brood ? 
—lIhave no fear of death.” 


‘“No, Lady, no ! for it is given 
To thee that thou may’st look 
Beyond the temple-vail of heaven !—. 
J would not thou should’st brook 
Shadows of earth :—Yet would I shroud 
The splendour of thine eye, 
And wrap, as in a midnight cloud, 
Thy soul’s illumined sky. 


I would bind down the gentle force, 
That stays yon lifted arm, 

And turns, as a check’d torrent’s course, 
Aside its deadly harm. 

Yet, lady, since I may not pall 
Thine eye’s strong beauty o’er, 

Close them but on the axe’s fall, 
To wake—and sleep no more.”’ 


“Tt may not be, it may not be ! 
The dark man’s arm of might 
Falls powerless, as an infant’s glee, 
*Neath those mild glances’ light. 
And as he bends his brow of fear, 
Fraught with a demon’s ire, 
From his swoln eye the starting tear 
Quencheth its baleful fire. 


Soldier, approach ! with clanging stanip 
Approach !—Ah ! they are turned ! 
The air is left all cold and damp 
Where that strange glory burned. 
Now, headsman, to thy task, while yet 
There gleams no dazzling sun ; 
Thine arm ie rais’d, thy foot is set, 
Now to thy deed !—’Tis done.” 


as & 








Will bear my soul away, 





From an English correspoftdent. 


‘*We are going on very well here with our military gov- 
ernment—Wellington has just got rid of that absurdity, 
the Sinking Fund, because he could not see in what way 
his band derived any advantage from it. But certain snug 
places recommended by the Finance Committee, to be a- 
bolished, were palpable advantages, and they are of course 
retained. Baron de Bode proved that certain monies on 
which he had a just claim, had been refused him on vari- 
ous pretexts by the commissioners—the Great Untaught, 
however, confirmed the commissioners decision, because 
he knew that said monies had been spent in King’s pala- 
ces, and Lady Conyngham’s jewelry. 

The Constitutionalists, in Portugal, are ¢oming off sec- 
ond best. We have disclaimed the legitimate Miguel.’ 
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THE PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY. 
Of a truth, our correspondent below is right—our breth- 
ren of the line are fearfully overcharged with foreign mat- 
ter, and will be dealt with by and by as they deserve. N. 


‘*I wish you would rap the American gentleman for 
his last Review. The American Quarterly Review, filled 
up inthis manner. Art. 1—Review of a book by an 
Edinburgh professor. 2—Egyptian History. 3—Ward’s 
Mexico. 4—Heber’s India. 5—German Literature. 
6—English Orthoepy. 7—Expedition of an English 
Captain. And for one shoft article upon America, we 
are more indebted toa Eurepeon Duke, than to the 4mer- 
icun talent of Philadelphia. And how very consistent 
with Mr. Walsh’s prospectus—that the Review should be 
decidedly American in its spirit and character. If he 
sends me another such, it shall remain in the post-office.” 











PORTLAND, 


FemMALE ORPHAN AsyLuUM oF PoRTLAND. The 
following very satisfactory report is from the indefatiga- 


ble managers of this institution. They deserve the heart- 


felt thanks and congratulations of our whole community for 
what they have done ; so much good already effected and 
the seed sown for se much more, in so short a time—it is 
indeed encouraging not merely to the philanthropist and 
the philesopher, but to every human creature that holds 
relationship or sympathy with suffering or liability to suf- 
fering. Five months only have passed over since the Or- 
phan-Asylum went inte operation ; yet in that little time, 
owing to the unwearied zeal and vigilance of the excellent 
women who have the management of this charity, so 
much has been effected, that we may now look upon it as 
established on a safe and prosperous foundation. Already 
they have a building in prospect, which, with the blessing 
of God, will enable thein without offering a bounty for 
inconsiderate marriage, or a refuge from labor, to provide 
for many destitute and helpless human creatures. N. 


REPORT 
Of the managers of the Female Orphan Asylum. 


‘* Ladies,—Before entering in detail upon our proceed- 
ings, it becomes us to acknowledge ‘with gratitude the 
kind Providence, that has been extended over us asa 
society ; and which “we regard as the surest pledge of 
our continued existence and prosperity. The success at- 
tendant upon the efforts made to establish this Institution, 
cannot fail to convince us, that God views it with favor ; 
and his arrangements have since been such in regard to it, 
as to excite continued gratitude and hope. It was thought 
that the interests of this society would be promoted, by 
obtaining from the legislature an act of incorporation, 
and in the month of February a petition for one was pre- 
sented, which was granted. The most eligible house 
your committee could procure, is the one now occupied as 
the Asylum, situated onthe corner of Free and South 
streets, for which they pay one hundred and twenty. dol- 
lars annually. Your committee have also engaged Mrs. 
Abigail Rich as governess ; and have associated with her 
Miss Sarah Rich her daughter, who receive jointly a 
salary of one hundred dollars. In the month of April our 
operations commenced, and three children were admitted 
into the Asylum ; in the following month seven were re- 
ceived, and one in August, making in all eleven, who are 
recipients of your charity. These children are of the ages 
from three to nine. They all appear to possess good ca- 
pacities, and some of them are unusually interesting. Their 
conduct and improvement generally have exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations. Ladies, could you visit the 
dwelling from which these children were taken, and witness 


the poverty, wretchedness and vice with which many of 


them were surrounded, with their exposure to the influence 
of the most contaminating examples, and then return to 


their little school room, and while contemplating their} reach. 


present comfort, neatness and happy countenances, should 


you ask yourselves whether the sacrifice you are now|have not been insensible to our responsibleness as almoners 
making for them, is too great, we know that but onejof a public’s charity, and in all our operations have faith- 
feeling would prevade your hearts, and that you would} fully striven to advance the interests of this Institution. 


rejoice that talents were entrusted to you for so noble a 
purpose. 


Yes, Ladies, but for your exertions these chil-|sant yet responsible and laborious office of managers, will 
dren had been left to poverty, suffering, ignorance, and|find in the performance of its duties the same satisfaction 
infamy ; growing up nuisances in society ; while now they|and happiness which have resulted to us ; and may we all 
are instructed in such habits of industry, meekness, and|be enabled, to commit our ways to Him, who has hitherto 
frugality, as will raise them in the scale of being, and|guided our steps, and in our future operations, may we 
make them useful and respected members of society : and 


what is more important, they are taught those holy princi- 
ples of our religion, which, with the divine blessing, will 
sustain them under the trials and vicissitudes of this life, 
and prepare them for that inheritance which is incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 

The number of annual subscribers to this society is 351. 
Agreeably to the returns of the treasurer the recerpts have 
been as follows, viz. 


Donations, - - - $1678 581-2 
Annual subscriptions, - - 830 00 
Interest on bank shares, - - 45 00 
Making together, - - - $2553 581-2 


The expenditures have been as follows : 








For Canal Bank Stock, - - $1542 50 
Fourth instalment on the same, - - 500 00 
Total, - - - - 2042 50 
For furniture, - - - - 184 65 1-2 
For clothing, - - - 7i 09 
For rent of house, - - - 50 00 
For Governess’s salary, - - . 41 66 
For provisions, ; - - 91 84 
For fuel, - - - - - 15 28 
For contingent expenses, - - 36 16 
Making together, - - - $2483 18 1-2 
Balance remaining in the treasury 70 40 
Total, $2553 58 1-2 


In addition to donations above mentioned, shares, in the 
building now occupied as the State-House, amounting to 
almost three fourths of its value, have been generously 
transferred to us. 

You are aware that at the commencement of an Institu- 
tion like this, much expense is incurred for articles of 
furniture, &c. which will not recur again for many years. 
In our purchases we have endeavored to use the strictest 
economy. There are still many articles necessary for the 
house, with which we are not provided. Winter bedding 
and cluthing for the children must soon be purchased. 
Our bed-quilts and sheets have all been given, which has 
saved us an expensive bill. 

We hope we do not encroach too much upon your gen- 
erosity by reminding you that any article, however trifling, 
by way of donations will be thankfully received. At pre- 
sent we do not know what is the average expense of 
supporting a child in the Asylum, but we hope soon to 
make anestimate. We regret that we ate unable to make 
you a satisfactory report on the subject at this time. 
There have been several applications for admission into 
the Asylum, whieh your committee have not from various 
circumstances considered expedient to regard. It can 
hardly be expected that we should have attained to that 
degree of system and regularity,so very essential to the 
prosperity of such an Institution, and which it has been 
our object ultimately to establish ; but we hope we are 
not deceived in believing, that things are in good progress 
towards it. The children appear contented pss ty 
and the harmony and aflection which exist among them 
are truly interesting. We are happy to state that our 
expectations in regard to the qualifications of the govern- 
ess for her office, have not been disappointed. We cannot 
forbear expressing our approbation of her conduct and 
management, and our respect for her character. The 
best comment we can make upon her, is seen in the good 
conduct and feeling exhibited by the children ; for to 
her mild, gentle, but decided manners, much is to be attri- 
buted. 


Ladies, we have deeply felt the difficulties attendant 
upon the right performance of the duties which have de- 
volved on us as managers ; and we presume not to hope 
that we have discharged them with the ability, which 
more experience alone would have led to. Nevertheless, 
allow us in justice to ourselves to remark, that when we 
have erred, it has been in judgment, rather than from 
inattention, or from néglecting to avail ourselves of such 
necessary facts and circumstances, as were within our 
And while we have cheerfully endeavored to 
discharge the duties you were pleased to assign us, we 


It is our desire that those, who succeed us in the plea- 





DR. BEECHER, 


The discourse delivered by Dr. Beecher at the in- 
stallation of Dr. Tyler, late president of Dartmouth 
College, over the society formerly under the charge 
of the celebrated Dr. Payson, was indeed a very able 
discourse; and but for the hope I have that it may be 
published, and thereby afford mea fair opportunity 
to deal with it safely, and as it deserves, I should cer- 
tainly undertake to review it now from recollection. 
Parts of it, upon the received thories of religion, 
would be unanswerable ; but other parts are easily 
answered, In one or two cases the Dr. though a clear 
and powerful reasoner, took the liberty to assume 
the very yuestion in dispute. 

For example—after saying in reply to what the 
Yankee has been preaching for months and months, 
on the subject of toleration—urging that we cannot 
be sure that we ourselves are right, nor sure that 
others who disagree with us are wrong ; that we 
have nothing to do with the religious faith of people, 
so long as they do not interfere with the comfort or 
welfare of society ; and that we are bound to believe 
others sincere, if we expect them to believe in our 
sincerity—after replying to all this, ingeniously 
enough, by saying that the command is not to believe 
that our neighbors are honest and sincere, but to be- 
lieve in Christ, and that the whole of our argument 
would go to prove that God makes no difference be- 
tween the sincere beléever and the sincere unbeliever,— 
This able theelogian, (I say it with all respect aid 
sincerity, not scoffingly nor lightly) undertook to 
prove that the gospel was a thing to be certain about; 
and—mark the issue—that his interpretation thereof 
was the true one. Having asserted this—and called 
St. Paul, and the predictions, and prophets and patri- 
archs, and symbols of four thousand years in proof, 
he then asked if Jehovah would communicate a 
thing so essential to our happiness in such a way as 
to be unintelligible. (1) If no: then of course, if we 
were not certain, the fault was ourown. ‘This was 
well put—very well; but the mischief is that it would 
do as well for one sort of faith as for another. Every 
man’s gospel appears to him to be clearly taught in 
the scriptures. And he may urge the question as 
triumphantly as the Doctor did.—Is it to be believed 
that the Deity would teach us what is so important 
to our eternal happiness, unintelligibly ? But the 
answer to all this, and every other argument of the 
sort is , that men, wise men, good men—the best and 
wisest—the most-learned and most industrious of men 
do disagree, and do find the doctrines of each cther un- 
supported by scripture, and altogether unintelligible. 
Ergo—the Deity has not revealed himself so clearly, 
as Dr. Beecher would have us imagine in these and 
similar parts. Else how could men—honest, vigilant, 
learned men—how could they disagree? The deca- 
logue is clear. Men do not dispute about the mean- 
ing of the command Thou shalt not kill—yes,but they 
do though, come to think of it—But they do not, con- 
cerning that command which forbids you to bear false 
witness. If other things were as clearly taught, men 
would perceive the truth as clearly. What is the 
conclusion therefore ?—This—that our Father above 
either could not, or would not reveal such mysteries 
more clearly. But being omnipotent, he could, ‘Then 
he would not ; and if he would not, how shall we 
escape the conclusion that they are not material to 
our. happiness hereafter ; or that if they are, we shall 


(1) Let me observe here that in giving this summary 
view of the discourse of Dr. B. I have paid no sort of atten- 
tion to the order of the argument. I shall be more partic- 





have His direction and presence.” 


ular when I have the printed book before me. 
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be tried, not by what they are, but by what they have 
appeared to be ; not by what they are to His under- 
standing, but by what they are to ours : not by the 
letter, but by the spirit of them, as they have been 
revealed tous? Any other supposition would be 
derogatory to the benevolent character of our Father 
above. He would not lay traps for us.—In a word, 
the very fact that men, conscientious men, are able 
to dispute concerning a doctrine of scripture, is proof 
to me that the doctrine is not material to our happi- 
ness. 

To borrow a little from the idea of a friend who 
heard the sermon of Dr Beecher—I conclude for th 
present by saying that the sum and substance of th: 
whole was this—We may know we are right—we do 
know we are right, with all modesty be it spoken ; 
and knowing that we ‘are right, we know that all 
others are wrong. Wherefore let them that preach 
or think any other doctrine, be accursed—according 
to the text. N. 


P. S. In duty to myself, and to-the writer of the 
article in the last Yankee, headed Dr. Beecuer, J 
would observe here, that when it was printed, it was 
not known to the editors that Dr. B. was to be here at 
the installation—much less that he would be here on 
the very day when the Yankee was published. Else 
it would not have appeared as it did—for we treat no 
man—or no such man at any rate, uncourteously. N. 





HOAXING—PROPER. . 
Hoax—plural of Gak. Bow-bells. 

Nothing is more in repute, if we may judge by 
what we see and hear every day, than the faculty of 
hoaxing ; yet all men have a share of it, and are able 
to hoax anybody and everybody, in some shape or 
other. Nothing is more wondered at, or laughed at 
(or enjoyed even by the serious, in their way) than 
this property of our nature ; nothing, I believe, more 
vehemently relished by a majority of those who will 
of course be offended with our belief, than the every- 
day accomplishments, wherewith every-day men are 
able to humbug each other and the public—for, after 
all, your superior man is much more easily caught by 
a blockhead or a fool, than a blockhead or fool would 
be by a superior man. Your great, grave man would 
swallow with ease, what your sixpenny-chap would 
not abide the approach of. Great men—very great 
men, are credulous, They are great enough to know 
that few things are impossible—it is only your third 
and fourth-raters who believe nothing which they do 
not perfectly understand ; your fifth and sixth raters, 
who believe (as how many do) everything, whatev- 
er it may be, because they do not perfectly under- 
stand it. Moreover, such is the giant-like unguard- 
edness of your truly great man, such his inward fee)- 
ing of power, that he goes about the earth naked,—to 
all but such as are of a like stature, and able to strive 
with a spear like a weaver’s beam, or a shield of the 
living rock. It never enters the head of such aman, 
that people who walk the earth a league or two be- 
low him, would ever approach his feet, with a view 
to entrap him; or that a blockhead or a fool would 
ever presume to play tricks with him. Yetso it is: 
and wesee the proofon every side of us ; they do 
presume so far, and it is they who succeed, and it is 
they who make fools of the great. I happen to know 
a fellow, whohad never seen the chief poet of our 
age—Byron ; but was about embarking for a part of 
the world, where he afterwards did see him alive— 
the true Byron. He was a vulgaru.in with a vul- 
gar mind ; yet he had the courage to say, at a dinner- 
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table here, with a look which nobody was able to for- 
give, that, although he had never seen his lordship, 
he knew,(God knows how) that he should be able to 
manage him—yea, to acquire a mastery over his will, 
to lead him whithersoever he would. You are sur- 
prised at the folly of the man ; you are amazed at 
the vulgar audacity, the brutal presumption of his 
nature ; and yet, all that he promised to do—he did. 
He did acquire a mastery over Byron ; he did make 
him do that which no other man alive, who knew the 
immeasurable superiority of Byron, could have 
thought possible. (1) 

So is itevery day with superior men. They are 
deceived, partly because they have outgrown the 
boyish incredulity of their manhood as well as the 
babyish credulity of their childhood ; partly because 
they are off their guard when they are occupied with 
inferior beings—their superiority is thrown aside, like 
the heavy armour of one who is weary of trial and 
warfare ; and partly because they overrate their own 
watchfulness, their own sagacity, their power of re- 


trieving their superiority, at will—and the common 


sense of their dwarfish foe. They who could not be 
fettered with iron, forged by their equals, are over- 
come, as poor Gulliver was, and fettered with 
cobwebs. They who would have resisted unto death, 


if beset by a legion of their fellows, have permitted 


a miserable fry to enmesh them (while they were 
gaping about, or lying half asleep on their backs) 
with a multitude of invisible ties—ties which, though 
not one of the whole could have chained a butterfly, 
are all together so strong and so heavy, that it were 
better to be coiled up in a cable, or fettered with live 
iron. 

Blockheads deceive such men, because they who 
deceive, not they who are deceived, are blockheads. 
Who will say that in our age, we do not like to see 
the great betrayed by the little ? 


sky and all the constellations of the sky. 


The power of deception is a vulgar power—it be- 


longs to the very mob ; and to them perhaps, more 
than to those who are not of the mob ; for the uned- 
ucated are driven to it, as the weak are to treachery. 
Men may say what they will ; write as they will, 
preach as they will—they enjoy the display of that 
power, they relish the book which, while it records 
the doing of the deceitful, encourages others to be 
deceitful ; they hug the story of deception to their 
hearts, wherever it is the deception of skill, or wit, or 
high-bred profligacy; wherever a husband or a father 
is the victim ; wherever the wise or the great are be- 
trayed :—a power which everybody has ; a pow- 


er which, when cultivated so as to be the talk of 
the day, is nothing but what may be easily acquir- 
And what is it, after 
all? It is only the power of persuading people to 
In a trivial 
matter this would be a hoax ; ina more serious one 
a joke for the tread-mill or the new-drop. Anybody 


ed by almost anybody. 


think better of you than you deserve. 


may do this—a child may do it. May do it !—Chil- 
dren do it every hour in the day, and every day of 





(1) This fellow was the captain Parry who is quoted as authority in the 
North-American Review ; and served out in the Yankee, No. iL. 





Who is there, to 
keep his gravity when he is told of a downright hoax 
perpetrated upon A. B. or C—if A. B. or C. be a 
great man ; more especially, if A. B. and C. are so 
great, as to walk above him, far—far above him, 
where they not only breathe a finer atmosphere, but 
perceive what others look at asthe boundary of 
material things, the high impassable frontiers of our 
earth, to be only the shadow of a wall, which wher- 
ever it may be, and whatever it may be, includes the 


—_———— 

their lives. And so do men, who are not worthy of 
being classed with children, for their capacity. I 
know of a’ singular case in proof. A mulatto boy, a 
mere child, who, if he had been older and wiser, 
would have been afraid to play such a game, succeed- 
ed in persuading one of the worthiest men that ever 
lived (the late major Cartwright) (2) into a belief that 
he (the boy) .was the son of a martyr in the great 
cause of liberty in St. Domingo; and after the lie was 
known, he had the wit, I believe, to persuade a mis- 
sionary society here, to take himup. ‘The story that 
he told was so touching, so natural, so circumstantial, 
that everybody believed him—though much that they 
understood him to say, they knew to be untrue. He 
could not speak their language ; they might not well 
understand his—and they were satisfied ; so well sa- 
tisfied with his behaviour in this very affair, that if he 
had been as acute in others, he would have been res- 
pected for it perhaps, long after they had discovered 
that his pathetic story was—only a pathetic story. 

Of a truth it is only persuading people to think bet 
ter of us than we deserve. Anybody can do that— 
a child, a blockhead, or a fool; and the more, because 
of his being a child, a blockhead, ora fool. We 
never suspect such people—we never dream of being 
deceived by them—so that a baby, not five years 
old, may make you believe what, if it were told by a 
grown man, you would not believe. He whom you 
succeed in deceiving—bear this in view, we beseech 
you reader ; he whom you succeed in deceiving or 
betraying, or if you will, in humming or hoaxing, or 
humbugging, would never have been duped by you 
if he had known your true character ; if he had not 
thought much too highly of you ; if he had not thought 
much better of you than you deserve. If you are a 
man of wit, or a man of genius—what a comfortable 
reflection for you. 


Such are my true sentiments of hoaxers ; and yet 
I happen to know a feilow, of whom it would be in 
vain for me to attempt a character, whose talents for 
hoaxing are absolutely sublime. I have seen him do 
the most incredible things, in the shape of a hoax. I 
have seen him persuade a fellow-man, whose gravity 
and good sense were proverbial, out of—not merely 
his christian-name, and eye-teeth, but, as I hope to 
be better, out of three whole days ina week ; (but 
of this, by and by )and another, a sensible, shrewd, su- 
perior man, that he, the said sensible, shrewd, superi- 
or man had seen a spitit—ay, and seen it in the blaze 


of noon too, with the sun shining through and through 
the house in which he saw it. 
incredible ; but that which I am about to say will ap- 
pear more so—you wont believe a word of it per- 
haps—not a word, I am sure, till Ihave told my story 
—after which if you can disbelieve it, you may, and 
much good may the disbelief do you. 
an untruth. He produces whatever effect he may 
desire—without regard to the meaning of the words 
A word with him has a mean- 


This would appear 


he may happen to use. 
ing that never appears in the dictionary. 


to look you in the face for example, and say, how do 
you do ? he would accompany it, with a look or 2 
tone which might produce any degree of feeling per- 
haps, between wrath and joy. Others, who Jay claim 
to the character of humbuggers (I might say humbugs, 
but that is not what I desire to say) do not scruple to 
lie; nor to misrepresent by words,—thereby produc- 
ing deception, on the faith of what is heard, not on the 


faith of what is felt or perceived by the humbuggee. 


Not so with my friend Starr. He never would be 


(2) The celebrated reformer of England 
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‘ seid fieet.”? No pamier ever held such an absolute sway over 
sonte y se x le as other men do—he | ''€® op Mines 
content with deceiving peo} le - | color as this gentleman, and none ever used it so despoti- 
would make ther deceive themselves. He had ex- ally. The picture is an example of the most splendid 
traordinary colloquial power ; and in argument was|mannerism. Mr. T. has several other eer in the exhi- 
: ar ee , ' bition; but they are only smaller editions of his *‘* Dido.” 
rresistible—in argument I say, though when he argu-j 9!"'095 i 
irresistib) 6 y> ” *,.. |The great peculiarity of these productions is, that they 
are all of one color—yellow, with now and then a few 
sreen patches mterspersed. In pointing out one of these 
etures, to a Freach artist, who was with me, he exciaim- 
** 4! my God, how like an omelette 9 
| ** An Italian scene, in the Anno Santo”’ is a very clever 
made people betray themselves ; he was too proud) picture, by Mr. Eastlake. A group of Pilgrims are seen 
to betray them. A few smooth, natural, unpremed/:- | just arriving in sight of Rome. ‘The expression of some ot 
tated questions, put forth, one by one, apparently |the figures is excellent. The tone of the picture is rather 
: “ |inclin-ng to be “ foxy. 

* The vicar of Wakefield reconciling his wife to Olivia,” 
the purpose he might have in view. ‘The adversary | by Mr.Newton,is a charming production, full of truth anc 
who met him in this way, was quite sure to be over-| nature ; the attitude and expression of Sophia, pleading 
lon her knees fo her sister, are very beautitul ; in fact the 
expression in all the heads is good. Mr. Newton has 
Other people would protest and asseverate and| added to his reputation not a little by this production.(3) 
speechify. But he !—he only chatechized and illus-| ‘‘A nymph disarming Cupid,”’ by Mr. Hilton, is a mos 
trated, in his cold auict wa 4 beautiful and fascinating group,and strengthens my opinion 

ee ee ee se y- 4 lof the genius of this painter. He has succeeded in ever) 

Others might argue so as to convince people—but | department and stvle of the art. The picture is perfe 
they would argue so as to make them ashamed of be-|1n its kind; the foreshortning of the Cupid is masterly: 
ing convinced at the same time ; he, so that all who| ‘he  i_laes brilliant, although in parts perhaps rather 

‘ loo red. 

** Doubtful weather’’ is a perfect gem—Mr. Collins has 
He was greatly addicted to punning also ; but then, | here excelled himself. 

ee ic _ ~) “J ; %” , 
his puns Were so natural and easy they appeared like} “‘ Richard the first embracing Saladin,” by Mr. Cooper, 
hi ii] that i 7 t 8 alliteration. |= ® clever picture, but mannered. 

( » ce = > 70, ary 3 »Ye " 
spmet ung else—like that mvoluntary a Bownington’s pictures—‘ Henry IIId, of France’’—**A 
which the eloquent are so apt to fal] into, Save this,| coast scene,’ and “‘ the Grand Canal, with the church oi 
I know of nothing very bad either in the habits or| La Virgine del Saluti,’’ are among the greatest ornaments 

rincivles of Starr of the exhibition. Mr. Bownington is an English Cana- 

b , Wtla . . 

I I letti. (4) : P 

“The portrait of a Terrier with a Hedge-hog,’”’ by 
Landseer, is the perfection of animal painting: it is im- 
possible to find a single fault.(5) 

I must now turn to the immense mass of Portraits, which 
Somerset-House Exhibition of this year, is from an|as usual occupy about four fifths of the space allotted to 
English friend. N. the exhibition. The first that demands attention, are the 

‘<I forgot to mention that the directors of the British President’s, and among them the portrait of the ** Coun 

got ‘ > sectors sah Pa ed P B gel 
tnstitution sent 100 guineas to Mr. Etty, as a mark of their te ry wg and her Soin. : — ee 
approbation of the manner in which he had executed his ere 1s the most exquisite combination o nature and er— 
‘Sustration of Mien. The nest wictere ‘fa ment i. ti" is this, in which consists the excellence of Sir Thomas 
think. Me. Dent eat P am said Lawrence The little child isthe most beautiful, I think, 
hink, Mr. Danby’s ‘‘attempi to illustrate the sixth seal 1S eeee aun caleeees satin. ante centions . hubeail 
from the revelations, In these terrific convulsions of|",. , A : Yr 
, ; |think so highly of his portrait of the Marchioness oi 

nature, Mr. Danby is quite at home. The subject has} Pe: , 

; - |Londenderry and son—but the landscape in the back 
been treated by him, much jm ‘'e same manner as his —s , > ’ 

S . ee 3 m , aap ground is in itself a picture.(6) Lady Lyndhurst’s por- 

Israelites passing the Red Sea,” which was exhibited | : ° . : 

sels sail ; trait is an admirable likness of that charming brunette - 
two years ago, and now adorns the gallery of the Marquis he | i , 4 ; f th 
of Stafford.(1) The present picture is an astonishing ae ae pneee » rea? —s A egy 2P-s pe ver 
effort to show ferth so incomprehensible anevent. At the acy) coumensecs ant eo Sands mm this peters ations 
: observed attention. Sir T. Lawrence has also portraits 
first view, you see nothing but a chaotic mass, with one f the Rt.| Wim. Peel’s daught Early G Lad 
sombre greenish tone all over it, with here and there some c a "Ellie - 3 do wee a ar 77 wet a 
very bright reds, producing a very harsh contrast. The|~", 28°07 “us ane <page gap: Ameer 20 Sertgy —) Penns 

a ; ial }old Ex-Chancellor Eldon; all of themexcellent. If there 
principal light is. where the heavens departed as a_ scroll,| yet ante aiven, Ethink is eankd ee to Otis 
when it is rolled together ; and is carried right across the | P ot eS ake 3 Eld CX - ee 
picture by some vivid lightning, which loses itself in an! = = - on. *™%) 

mmense pile of rocks ; the effect of the light among the! NOTES. 
masses of rocks which the lightning is rending, is excel-| (1) Danby’s Israelites passing the Red Sea, I do not 


ta » fi ‘ iy r ! P ° 
tent. Inthe foregroundare ** The Kings of the earth,| remember. But he painted a strange picture two or three 
and the great men, and the rich men, and the chief cap-| r 


tains, and the mighty men, and every bondman, and every |¥°#™3 88% —in which was what he intended for the pillar 
freeman,—bhiding themselves,and calling to the mountains |f fire. It looked for all the world like a prism set ir 
and rocks, Fall on us and hide us,’ &c. The frenzy of|the picture. It was a bottle-stopper sharpened at both 


some who are dashing themselves headlong down the| ends,of a brilliant changeable greenish hue and about three 
yawning precipices, the rage of others, the fears of those 


who are hiding themselves in dens, and the mute despair inches long—the picture about six feet by four and a hall 


ed irresistibly before me, it was by insinuation or by 
leading others to see just what he wished them tosee. 
And yet, no man ever heard him say that he believed 
what he did not believe ; no—nothing of that. He Jen 





without design, were generally enough to answe: 


thrown—perhaps by the weight of his own blow. 


could not agree with him were sorry for it. 





FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND. 


The following brief, though valuable criticism, on the 














of others, form an assembly, which must be seen to be | Still there was considerable merit in a portion of the idea, 





7 a. 
(5) Landseer never had a superior in animal painting. 
The most celebrated masters willnet endure a comparison 
with him. The very hons of Reubens are not superior to 
—hardly equal indeed, to the monkeys of Landseer. N. 
(6) Ldon’t believe this. Sir T, Lawrence never did, 
never will pa’nt a landscape nora picture. His coloring 
is too gorgeous—the lanscape is a tulip bed, seen through 
the atmosphere of a North-American sunse!. N., 

(7) This very picture of Lord Eidon I have seen. I¢ 
‘s a capital affair ; and certainly among the best of Sir 
T. L’s. best pictures, The band is inimitable. He was 
whole daysemployed upon it. N. 


THEATRE, 
Exceedingly clever as a whole; but unjust in parts 
and passages. I give it a place, however, without 
-cfuple ; having an idea that if the Theatre be what 
it should be, this will do it good, and that if it be not— 
he sooner it is injured the better. N. 
**Mr. Neat—I hope you will continue to look after 
our Siate, though you remove from us to Boston. (1) 
You doomed us, however, to one evil lately, which will 
wever be déemed a mark ofyour good will toward us.— 
‘*We must have a Theatre’”’—say you, and the reason 
/ou give, is because we cannot help ourselves. Your 
ord is the dictum of fate, with many, and therefore they 
regard the thing as settled. “Begging your pardon, how- 
ever, I take leave to doubt whether we are under any 
such necessity. I need not say in the outset, that I have 
no respect for theatres, for you will find it out, if you 
‘ear what I haveto say—no respect for theatre-mana- 
gers or actors. And as for theatre-goers, I do not call 
them wicked or fooli-h, but silly. 
I believe it is decided that we shall have some good 
‘hings in this world—and as individuals, and as commu- 
nities, that we shall also have some evil things; but that 
there are some evils, which the fates will not push upon 
us, if we make strenuous and upright exertions against 
them. If you should tell the good people of Connecti- 
cut, that they must have a theatre, I apprehend they 
would think you had not read the book of fate very cor- 
rectly. (2) Perhaps too, they could show you another 
leaf of it, whose correctness is certified by their legisla- 
ture. I donot know whether it is in the blue-laws, or in 
‘heir more modern statutes; but it seems to,have a pret- 
iy good effect upon the theatres, for these itinerant pollu- 
vions, have not yet, I believe, infested their land. But 
hough the fates, you being their oracle, have not award- 
ed to us so desirable a destiny, still, I think we may in 
a great measure defeat their cruel purpose toward us. If 
we must have a theatre, we need not attendit. Because 
a monkey and a mountebank come into our State, must I 
go to see them? Because halfa score of harlots, with 
their paramours bedizened in tawdry finery, and spouting 
the scurrilities of licentious writers, come among us, 
must I applaud their disgusting vulgarities—and admire 
their painted beauty, whited sepulchres that they are ? 
lL hope you do not wish that we should have a thea- 
tre in our State, though youseem to insinuate that 
it would improve the morals of our people. Well, you 
are acquainted with the theatres of England and Ameri- 
‘a. Have any of them advanced the cause of morality ? 
Is there any good site in Portland, for such a neighbour- 
hood as the purlieus of Convent Garden? Would you 
place your theatre upon Mount-Joy, where the pride of 
your town now assembles in the beauty and strength of 
innocence, I hope—with minds and bodies untainted by 
vice, and where they lose their taste for “‘ eneryating 








felt. There is one figure which I must make particular | as blundered out on the canvass. But Mr. D. is one of the| @”d effeminate pleasures,”’ &c. Or would you place 


mention of: it is that of a slave, who, totally unmindful 


~ : "caf . imitators of Martin. N. 
of the awful scene which is surrounding him, is lifting up 


: , : : ; . (2) Mr. Turner is a man of extraordinary talent— 
bis hands (just freed from the iron manacles which contin- : a a 

“ ~ : a c - > @ “ > 
ed them) in joyful exultation that his bondage has ceased, though running mad now after ‘* gamboge,” and all sorts 


one of these schools of morality, equal to the pulpit, as 
a profane wretch said, near to one of the temples of God? 
I would propose that it be contiguous to the jail—that 
(he frequent transitions may be made, as conveniently as 


and that he is at least for that moment free. At his feet }of yellow, which he mistakes for sunshine. But more of possible. Where was Wm. G.Graham, the night before 


lies grovelling—a King. On the whole, Mr. Danby’s 
previous reputation is well sustained by this picture, al- 
thoug! it has not been much increased by it. 


him hereafter. N. 














of some very beautiful designs, to our exhibitions; but |, e privilege. 
being for the most part merely tinted with Indian ink, and ~ ~ * a ee be ded Ameri 
rather of a small size, they have been passed over without | 7 - = vt —— to grees -. wee 
that netice which they merited. The lightand shade, and | ¥¢t he isa fellow of fine talent—or fine genius rather 
the arrangement of color of this production of Mr. Jones's |for he lacks the solidity, the power and the charactero: 
is however essentially copied from Rembrandt’s ** Woman |rajent. N. 
taken in audultery,’’? now in in the National-Gallery of 


(3) Newton isthe American, who though born in the 
Esther, approaching Ahasuerus,’’ by Mr. Jones, is a | British dominions of America, is put down by our people} by your account. 
fine picture. This gentleman has long been a contributor |for one of us. If they knew him, they would be more 


he fell? Atthe Bowery-Theatre.’ And what was his 
character? The best theatrical critic in New-York, by 
common report ; a gambler, a forger, and a ruined man 


I hear that a company of these players have gone up 


He is not only no American-- into the heart of our State, to minister to the pleasure of 


those there who are low enough to hear them. I hope 
the next party of them, will march to Thomaston, 
*} (1) A mistake—I shall not remove to Boston—I shall not leave Portland, u®- 
f} tess something very extraordiuary should occur. 
ing, Ver) - 
(2) The necessity I alluded to was the following. ‘There are enough to 
porta theatre here who wili have one, whatever others may do or say Now the 


Pall-Mall (4) Canaletti wasan Italian, famous for architectural | Gestion is, whether we shail have a good one or a bad one—a little evil or 8 





¥ : great one. If we encourage good performances and good pe: formers, we shall 
Mr. Turner(2) has a wonderful, or rather startling pic- drawings, and for the spirit of his figures ; they aré live ; 


‘ure this year; ‘Dido directing the equipment of the|blots. N. 


. 


keep away the lower and the more'corrupting. uw people are not like the 


people of Conuecticut—they are aot as owe aan, about such things, But more 
of this hercaiter 
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where I should wish the play-bills to read, ‘*Enter Mr.A 
with a stone-hammer ; enter Mrs. B. with a wash-tub ; 
the part of an oakum-picker by young Master B.’’ They 
would not all be first performances, I think. 

We who speak of the immorality of theatres, are often 
jJaughed at by those who defend them; but I doubt wheth- 
er they do rfot laugh more (in their sleeves) at their own 
arguments on the other side. A precious deal of morali- 
ty, forsooth, do they expect to get at the theatres. They 
go there, most of them, in obedience to the dictates of a 
eorrupt heart—and to feed the cravings of a depraved ap- 
petite... The others go, merely to be a “a—heed! 
whether the pleasure is innocent or not. 

“A theatre will be a moral-safety valve to our town,”’ 
say you. That is a good figure of speech; but metaphors 
prove nothing. New-Haven should have been blown up 
jong ago, if youare right; and Connecticut should have 
been laid waste by moral volcanoes. I do not refer to 
this State, so often, out of any puritanical affection for 
its orthodox institutions ; but because I think it a stand- 
ing proef, that you have miscalculated. By the way— 
the Christian Register, as liberal a paper a8 could be 
wished, endeavored, about the time the Tremont-house 
was set up, tosay something in favor of the Drama; but 
it soon said that which was true of the Boston theatres, 
that they were sickening, disgusting and shameful. The 
Drama, they thought, was not to be found in Boston. I 
know not what to think of your Portland stage, where 
you had only the dribblings and dregs of Salem and Boston. 
Mrs. F’s legs—I presume, were a humble attempt at im- 
itttiion of Madame Hutin. I have gone into no argu- 
ment to prove the immorality of theatres, or theatre-men. 
The quality of their goodness could not well be strained— 
it is too muddy for that. Facts and random observations 
are all that I have attempted. I have done with that 
part of what I had to say. It is very fashionable to at- 
tend the theatres. But if it is so—I believe that there is 
nothing about them that is truly genteel. A well-bred 
man or woman ought to think it as much a disgrace to 
patronize these means of pleasure, as to attend an exhi- 
bition of a monkey and dancing-dogs, or the antics of a 
vulgar barlequin—for the plain reason, that our theatres 
are come to be mere stages forrope-dancers and clowns— 
to get the money of the mob; and because the ruling part 
of the audience in them, is made up of drunkards, pick- 
pockets, profligates and courtesans. 

Again—I do not believe that these theatres are in any 
way connected with literature, or that they have any 





to the attention of literary men. And yet—-our newspa- 


PORTLAND, 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1828, 
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BACHELORS’ JOURNAL. 

Our paper of to day should carry the following ti- 
tle upon its forehead—(if its forehead were large e- 
nough)—Tuwe Yanxee—anp Boston Literary Ga- 
ZETTE—AND Bacuevor’s Journat; for thisday the 
proprietors of the Yankee and B. L. G. have complet- 
ed an arrangement with the Bachelor’s Journal, the 
subscribers whereto will now be furnished with the 
Yankee and B. L. G. All that we request of them 
is to wait until they have. received three numbers,* 
after which if they are not satisfied with the Yankee 
and B. L. G.—we pray them to return the said three 
numbers (in as good a condition as possible)} through 
the post-office. with their name and address on the 
outside, so that our publisher may know how to pro- 
ceed. 

The Yankee and B. L. G. will be published at 
Boston, in about a month. improvements are in con- 
templation, which will take place with as little delay 
as possible after the establishment is made there—in 
the capital of the North. 








Joun NEAL. 

James Wm. Mivuer. 
P. S. Those subscribers to the B. J. who do not 

wish to receive the Yankee and B. L. G. will please 

to send what is due for the B. J. to the publisher of 

the Yankee, Portland ( Me.) 


*It is singular enough, and perhaps without example in 
the history of newspaper transfers, that of the original list 
to the Boston Literary Gazette, only seven or eight sub- 
scribers have refused the YANKEE. 








Savem Courier. The first number of a new paper 
under this title has just been received at the Yankee 
office. We shall exchange with it—and they who know 
how unwilling we are to exchange with any newspaper 
or journal, not one ip fifty of which when they are ex- 


y that fact, how highly we think ofthe Satem Covat- 


claims, more than the dancing-bear, or the “our mewopa Poy tt with do we ever look at now, will understand 


pers and literary magazines are continually criticising the 
farces of the day, written by wretches, whose hearts are 
festering with malice and all uncleanness, as though they 
came through Shakespeare, from the sacred Nine—and 
they talk withas much dignity of the rant of runaway 
apprentices and ex-state-prisoners, who have got upon 
the stage—as though they were setting forth the deep 
and strong power of the orators of ancient times. We 
may soon expect reviews from papers of high rank, if 
they go on as they have done, pointing out the powerful 
passages and chaste diction of ‘* Tom and Jerry,’’ and 
the polished composition and fine moral of ‘* The Lady 
and the Devil.” But, says one, do you say that the dra- 
ma is no part of literature ? . Yes, indeed, it is a part 
ofliterature. But then the drama diflers as much from 
the blackguard theatres of these times, asthe Castalian- 
fountain from the puddle of a commomsewer, 

To say the truth, this dignifyihg the farces of the pres- 
ent day, with the name of literatufeis one of the grossest 
misnomers—and this location of our theatrical fooleries 
in the same place with the drama, is one of the vilest 
mislocations that ever knave invented. You would strike 
the sun from the heavens, should you pet away from a- 
mong men, the names and works of such as Shakspeare, 
and Sophocles, and Eschylus—-you would quench the 
dim flickerings of pestilential vapours, which only lead 
men astray, should you sweep from existence—the low 
stage-follies of our times. 

P.S. If we do have a theatre, let me beg of you not 
to defile the columns of your paper with theatrical criti- 
cisms. Do say soto MiLtueR too, for I fear he will be 
gadding to the play, as soon as they begin their winter’s 
folly—and that we shall be sickened and stunned with 
the spitting and clapper-clawing of the rival-houses of 
Federal-street and Tremont. Ihad rather have a dose 
of ipecac in my soup-dish. 





TO CORKESPOS —— on Bundling, though well intend- 

d now, as it only goes to confirm what has been said before— 

ing, thouch a blameahle, is hy no means a wicked or p:ofligate 

Practice. Enouzh therefore on that subject. P.S. Please to pay your own 
postage hereafter. Obliged to G. W. G. B. onthe same subject. 

Tabitha won't do. Uf she were what she pretends to be, a woman, she might. 

Saranac : sentiment first chop—language fine—poetry preity good, though 











ER. But perhaps we think the more highly of it—or one 
at least of our number, for the able defence of the senior 
editor of the Yankee and B. L. G. against a late attack 
on him by the Philanthropist, never seen by him, nor 
ever heard of before ?* Wedo not deny the fact—the 
subscriber at least will not. Any paper with courage 
enough to enter the field now onsuch a subject and in 
such a way, where a paper like the Yankee and B. L. G. 
is charged, ne matter how vainly,no matter how foolishly; 
with a design to ‘* write down the christian religion’? de- 
serves the heartily-expressed encouragement of every 
honest man. But the Sarem Courter is altogether a 
bold and good-tempered and spirited journal. N. 

*Except in the way of a joke. Not many days ago, the publisher of the Y. 
and B. L. G. inforined me thet the editor of the Times, Boston, had mentioned 
hy way of a P. S. that the Philanthropist had attacked the Yankee o2%in--add 
ing that he mentioned iy, supposing the ed. of the Vankee would not otherwise 
hear of it; he was right, I never had heard of it till then. ‘ 





Mr. Foursisn’s Lecture.—lIn the last Yankee it 
was intended to say something decidedly in favor of 
Mr. Furbish’s introductory lecture ; but want of 
room even for what was already prepared, made it 
useless to prepare any thing more. he truth is that 
Mr. F’s. lecture was something very superior to the 
average of lectures, both in style and thought, and | 
may add in delivery, though he hurried too much and 
read sitting. So correct was he that only one error in 
his pronunciation occurred. For learn-ed he said 
learn’d, while speaking of a learned man. ‘This er- 
ror is very common throughout our neighborhood ; 
but nowhere else. The adjective is two syllables— 
the participle ene. The object of Mr. F. was to 
show that education is a science; that for the proper 
encouragement of this science, the aid of fathers and 
mothers, nay of the whole body of society is required; 
that such apathy as we see exhibited every day in 
this, one of the most, if not in fact the most important 
subject that could engage the attention of a religious 
and free people, is not to be alluded to without 
alarm and sorrow : that Mr. F. would recommend 
the study of Reid, Paley and others—of Geometry 





hot goud enough for the Yankee, Others hereafter. 


. 


and Metaphysics, for the same reason that we rec- 


ommend gymnastics for the body. Not that people 
are to earn their bread by tumbling about over poles, 
or by drawing diagrams upon the wall, or by defin- 
ing either the unity or the trinity of the Godhead— 
but then, if they are properly trained in the gymnas- 
tics of the wink as in those of the body, they will be 
better prepared to earn their bread in some other way 
—more cheerfully, more certainly and with much less 
labor. Mr. F. has an idea too, although he wovld 
not encourage the study of such metaphysics as the 
schoolmen of other ages were afflicted with, nor care 
to know whether a possible angel were more to be re- 
garded than a really existent fly,—yet he has an idea 
that even such enquiries are better than none at all ; 
such employment of the intellectual and reasoning 
faculties, better than idleness or novel-reading. And 
he may be right; we shall see at some future period. 
At present I have only to wish him the success he de- 
serves by his’general good behaviour,excellent talents, 
and great assiduity as a teacher. N. 





Post-Master at Brunswick.—We have receiv- 
ed a letter containing a serious charge against this 
man (whose very name we do not know) touching 
the Yanxere and B. L. G. Now, as we ourselves 
have some reason to complain of negligence in that 
quarter,* we fee] it our duty to say to him, and we 
wish all others in authority to take notice of it, that 
if the Yankee is either wilfully or negligently stopped 
at any post-office in this country, or wilfully or neg- 
ligently delivered to the wrong persons, or lent to 
persons not subscribers, that the waster general 
will be imrsediately applied to one et, and 
that on conviction of the offender, h be discharg- 
ed from office. Eds. Y. and B. L. G. 


*Several months ago a file of the Yankee and B. L. G. was sentto Mr. E 
Rand, Jr. then at Brunswick, Me. Mr. Rand having left B.(and ordered anoth- 
er copy to be forwarded elsewhere.) the post-master, though the P ucel was 
not applied for, has never returacd it, nor .aformed the 


publisher, as it was his 
duty to do, that the parce! had not been taken out. We hold him personally 


responsible for this. 





NEW BOOKS, 

There are several new books about me, which deserve 
notice, but of which time and space will allow but slight 
remark, Cooper’s late book on America claims atten- 
tion first. It is certainly an amusing work, and worth 
reading; although its medley of fact and fiction will ren- 
der its value quite limitable—the coin which is in any 
way alloyed, will not pass current where it is unknown, 
nor even bring its real worth—for there is no telling how 
great a portion of it is dross. That many of Mr, Cooper’s 
anecdotes and statistics, as well as his descriptions, are 
true and graphic, no American will doubt. At the same 
time he will set entirely aside the fictitious array in which 
the author has scen fit to decorate them. But the for- 
eigner, not understanding where to draw the line, and 
fearing, in the dark, to overstep it,will choose to keep on 
the safe side, and disbelieve all which he does not from 
other sources know to be true. Sothat the author will 
accomplish little in the way of setting the Europeans 
right with regard to the habits and character of his coun- 
trymen. ‘This book may be safely recommended to A- 
mericans, and to those readers of the other side of the 
water, who are without prejudice, and will make no more, 
than due allowance for Mr, Cooper’s whims. 

The life of Mansie Wauch.—It will be sufficient to 
say of this volume, that the papers which compose it 
originally appeared in Blackwood. A spirited and enter- 
taining afiair, worth a half dollar and a half day—to those 
who have no graver duties to employ their days and dol- 
lars upon. 

The Contrast, a novel, by the author of the Children 
of the Abbey, &c. is a much better one than the general- 
ity of those which have been so lavishly thrust into our 
households the last season; bringing a taint upon our mor- 
al atmosphere very like the pestilent impurities of the 
crowded cities, whuse ways of life they pretended to 
describe, we are glad to know how falsely. The moral 
which the authoress has attempted to illustrate, that is, 
the evil effects of mystery and dissimulation, however 
good may be their final aiin—is one which society cannot 
too deeply bear in mind. Bring but simplicity and frank- 
ness into our social intercourse,and most of its jealousies 
and heart-burning, and dissensions will die for want of 
food. Of Dr. Howe’s book, on the Greek revolution, 
a review will appear inthe Y. and B. L. G. shortly. M. 





Joun Quincy ApAms.—A portrait of this man, en- 
graved by A. B. Durand, from a painting by Sully the 
elder, has just arrived in town. Take it altogether, it 





is the finest specimen of the art our country has ever 
yet produced. : 











The following paper was handed me just now by an 
ex-editor who had it sent tohim years and years ago. It 
is really too good a thing to be lost.. N. 

“Mr. Evrron,—If you like the following lines you 
will probably insert them in your paper. If they do not 
suit your taste they will, as probably, be rejected. I can 


state nothing more than an obvious fact, namely, that they 
are submitted. 


An English version of the 14th Ode of the first book 
of Horace, addressed to the ship of State. 


O navis, referent in mare te novi 
Flucfis, &c. Hor. Libr. 14th. 
© ship of State ! O gallant ship ! 
Let not, I pray, your cable slip, 
As you'd avoid another trip 
Across the stormy Ocean. 
Stick close to port, your drunken rowers 
Have, every devil, lost their oars, 
‘Tis rough off shore ; the tempest lowers ; 
The waves are in commotion. 


The South-West wind hath cracked your mast : 
Your yards are kicking in the blast, 
Without a brace to bind them fast, 
Your poor old shatter’d sides 
Beneath the coming wave must crumble, 
Down to the bottom you must tumble ; 


For no kind God can hear thee grumble 
i roaring tides. 


A 
Your tattered sails, like dish-rags, fly, 
The Gods will see you high and dry 
Before they listen to your cry, 

In spite of all your fame. 
What if your ribs are Pontic Pine ; 
What if you boast a good long line, 
The thing you think so mighty fine 

Is nothing but a name. 


Whene’er for sea you set your sail, 
Confide not in your painted tail !* 
You’d have to wag it, in a gale 
Against your inclination. 
Take my advice ; for I have fought, 
And sworn, and sweated,—toil'd, and thought, 
And suffered everything, in short, 
To save thy reputation. 


Then, when you leave the peaeeful port 
Let not my counsel be forgot, 
Beware, I say, and venture not 
Within the Agean seas, 
Where chafing Ocean roars and groans, 
Unless you wish to grind your bones 
Among those mighty grinding stones , 
Yclep’d the Cyclades. 


Rusticvs. 
* Pictis puppibus. 


—————KX—X—_—X—X—X—X 

The writer below appears to be on the right side. 
The cultivation of a taste for music ought by all 
means to be encouraged here. We are sadly defi- 
cient, and must continue so for a long while, if some- 


thing be not done ofthe sort recommended below. 
MARTIAL MUSIC, 


«* Mr. Neal—As thusic is a sister of poetry and paint- 
ing, no doubt she is one of your favorite companions. I am 
extremely fond of this science myself, and supposing you 


to be also, | send you the following lines, which you wil 
dispose of as you May judge proper. 
of Boston, are certainly among the greatest beauties o 
the place ; no one’ can listen to their music, as they 
march ‘** in martial pomp’’ before the military, without 
admiring the tasté and liberality of the city, as well as the 
taste and talent of the performers. New this is so much 
to the credit of the place ; for by te public are they sup- 
ported and upheld. We have a company of soldiers here 


in Portland, known by the name of the Portland Rifle 
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those bands, at a considerable expense, thereby manifest- 
Beran wt ae Now this is not only a 
credit to them, but a credit to the town ; for there are 
always more or less strangers in the town, who ferm their 
opinion of the place, from what they see and hear during 
their stay in it, and when they get home, of course give 
a particular de'ail of their adventures; and all these de- 
tails affect the town either in one way or another. Port- 


land has improved within a few months ingly. New 
side-walks have been laid, nen buildings erected, and 
the whole town bettered in almost every 3 and 
among the variety of improvements which have been 


made, the arts and sciences have not been forgotten. A 
society of young men has been formed, for the pu of 
improving themselves in the style and execution of sacred 
harmony. Everything is hurry, bustle, and confusion in 
some parts of the tewn. Well—what more is wanted ? 
—One thing more seems to be very desirable, and that is 
a military band, I am aware of the prejudice of many, 
respecting anything of this kind ; but then it is to be hop- 
ed that the beauty and utility ofthe thing will overcome 
all this. If there were bat six young men of this town of 
sufficient taste and ambitien to undertake the affair, and 
give it a start, there would be no doubt of the success of 
it ; they have only to call themselves together and organ- 
ize, and then each one choose the instrument of his fancy, 
and subscribe a sum sufficient for hiring these instru- 
ments during the winter ; which sum would be much less 
than has been paid the Boston band, for only one after- 
noon’s performance. After each person has obtained his 
particular instrument (which will be attended with a book 
of directions for learning, if requested) let them separate, 
and spend such leisure moments as they may have during 
the winter, in learning the instruments of their choice ; 
and then by spring perhaps, they will have pecome suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the instruments to form a band, 
and practise music. This would certainly be a great 
thing for the town ; and it would excite ambition in our 
‘military, and pride in the inhabitants, and lead them to 
look around and see in what other way they might beau- 
tify the place. There is one great obstacle to be removed 
before this thing can be brought about; this obstacle is 
prejudice. Many imagine that it is a very disgraceful 
thing to play for a company through the streets. This a- 
rises from the conduct and character of those (generally) 
who fife and drum for our militia throughout the United 
States; but let a proper band be got up, composed of per- 
sons of good moral character, and I ask where is the dis- 
grace’ I wouldask, Mr. Editor, whether we are never 
to have any music without paying an enormous price for it? 
and whether a town of 14000 inhabitants will no: produce 
and encourage a Military Band ?”? AMBITION. 





BRUNSWICK. 
Our correspondent below is above halfright. I did not 
say what I had to say of Mellen; I was too much hurried; 


change, and his voice is a very good voice—but he did not 
change enough, nor a tenth part enough. As for Mr 


if I had heard more, I should have treated him differently. 
N. 


ercises at the late Commencement, I’m half inclined to 


and what I did say, was carelessly said—His voice did 


Larrabee, I did not hear much of what he said—perhaps 


‘© Mr. Neal—Judging from your remarks upon the ex- 





_ Of Mr. Pierce’s matter and manner you seem to have 
judged correctly, and you should have said, Mr. Cutter’s 
weak lungs prevented his filling the house with his voice 
so well as was desirable. The man evidently wanied 
physical strength, not ‘ courage to display the loftier look 
of poetry.’—Mr. Brewster's manner was quite too pathet- 
ic, for the simple, delicate style of his composition.—New, 
man, where were you, during Mr. Larrabee’s performance? 
* My eyes danced around on the multitude,’ at this time, 
to see where——the critic was. friend suggested 
to you, the ideas penned in the last Yankee. Why, man, 
had you been present, you wou!d have exulted in the per- 
formance with a father’s joy, for the ideas, many of them, 
were of your own generation, and throughout there was a 
glaring effort at the mitation of your worst qualities, 
Advise him to read an article in No. 31 of the Yankee, 
248, signed Impromptu. Advise him to allew due 
to the exertions of those, who have toiled in the field of 
American literatyre. It does not look well for a stripling 
to set down for nought the labors of his pr 

N. B. You will readily allow, that I heard correctly, 
rather tham yourself, as lamno admirer of pretty looks, 
and— NO MUSICIAN. 





BOWDOIN-COLLEGE. 
This comes in so respectable a shape, and is fortified so 
materially by certain facts within my own knowledge, that 
I cannot refuse it a place. The truth and the whole truth 
is what we want to know—whatever the truth may be. 
The statement made before was made on authority. N. 


** Boston, September 12, 1828. 
“* DEAR s1R,—Permit me to correct a statement which 
appeared in your-paper of Aug. 27. I allude to the re- 
marks upon Bowdoin-College. With others I feel. a live- 
ly interest in the increasing prosperity of that institution ; 
but am unwilling that false representations should.induce 
parents or guardians to select Brunswick in preference to 
Cambridge or any other.—It 1s not a fact that ‘‘ the whole 
expense of tuition, rooms, boarding, and et ceteras, does 
not exceed one hundred doHars a year.’’ I will not deny- 
that a single instance may have been known to the writer 
of that article where the student did not exceed the limit 
prescribed ; but the statement proposes to exhibit the re- 
gular expenses of a student ; and declares that clothing 
included, (considering board at 1 12 1-2) “ the whele ex- 
pence of a student need not exceed $150, a year.” —I de 
net ask what may be, but what isthe case. Parents de- 
sire to know what the usual annual expenditure is. From 
the remarks quoted, they would be led to believe that a 
son or ward might pursue his collegiate stud’es at Bruns- 
wick at an expense of $100 ayear. Great would be his 
disappointment at the close of the first year, to ascertain 
that double that sum would not pay his bills, notwithstand- 
ing it would be difficult to designate any item as avoida- 
ble. Let the annual bills of any elass be examined, and! 
hazard the assertion that not three students have been 
maintained at a less sum than $180, not including clothing, 
board during vacations, or transportation, which will swell 
the account to $250. Many are at an expense of $100 
more without being considered very extravagant. Take 
the avarage of any class, and it will exceed $200, exclu- 
ding clothing. The bills of a student, which have been 
exhibited to me, sometimes exceeded $80 a term, and have 





The military bands 


believe * your ears were ringing with music, and your eyes 
dancing to the multitude,’ during the performance, at 
least of some of them; and I am the more confirmed in this 
belief, by the circumstance, that you seem to have formed 


averaged 70. This young man exerted the strictest econ- 
omy consistent withegn honorable appearance. I know 
of others who have pata $100 each term, and I do not in 
either case estimate either clothing or expenses during 








a just estimate of the merit of some, and a very erroneous | vacations.”” CAMBRIDGE. 
one of others. The orations of Dr. Emmerson and Mr. 
Fessenden, seem to be of the former class. Judgment and . 
sobriety, which you call the predominant traits of Mr. F’s AGENTS. 
mind, are the very traits needed in our land. They have : - Ae 

Ab i ‘ — Jolin ’ bind Office A 
done more for the benefit of mankind, than imagimation, _ and B. Lo. MALTIMONE-~Sicitiog Eames “1 Offs 


even in her Joftiest flights. Ergo—assuming your opinion REEPOR?— 
as my premise, my conclusion is, Mr. F.is a promising 
man. ‘ : 

But Mr. Mellen’s poem—how could you, in conscience, 
say he delivered it almost without a change of voice ? Are 


you not m fear for your reputationas amano of truth?) Is Published every Wednesday Morning, by JAMES 
Really you might say aimost anything, with greater ap- 


ADAMS, Jx. to whom all communications are to be di- 
pearance of truth, than that he was monotonous. The 


° "ree 4 ¥ ; 4 
fact is, that his efforts to avoid monotony, evidenily le ace port-patd 
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him to vary the pitch of his voice too much, so that “ 


of voice, or, who can vary the key of it, to a greater de 
gree. Reflect now, upon what you said of him, and com 
pare it with the above, see w 





Corps, who have repeatedly employed a part of one of 


proach to the truth. 





hich makes the nearest ap- 


s@ TERMS—Turer dollars a year, Or THREE dollars 


quently, when the sentiment required a low tone, ...c! siery ceNnvs,if not paid in advance. The proprietors re- 
sounds became too guttural, and were not distinctly heard. , 
I do not know the man, who possesses a greater compass 


| 


serve to theniselves the right of continuing or discontinu- 
ing their pap®: ‘o delmquent subscribers, till arrearaget 
are paid up. 
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